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BUFFER VALUE oc. SMA. 
MILK 


: 4 buffer chart 
, 5 shows the close similarity 
6} Whale between the buffer value 


40) Cow!s Millk | of S.M.A. and Breast Milk 


and the wide difference 
5 between cows’ milk and 
Breast Milk. This also ex- 

: blains why it is not neces 
3 sary to add an acid toS.M.A. 


ES 


= = S.M.A. is a food for in- 
4 fants—derived from tuber- 
42 7 culin tested cows’ milk, 
the fat of which is replaced 
56 _§ by animal and vegetable 
fats including biologically 

tested cod liver oil; with 
the addition of milk sugar 
and potassium chloride; 
| altogether forming an 
64 7 antirachitic food. When 
oY diluted according to direc- 
f tions, itis essentially similar 
; to human milk in percent- 


g 


5 : 1 ages of protein, fat, carbo- 

hydrates and ash, in chemi- 

Number cc. 10% Lactic Acid conan of 
: and in physical properties. 


This photograph shows the equipment for determining hydrogen ion conceit 
tration necessary to plot the Buffer Curve. The chemist drops a meas 

quantity of acid (from the tall tube in the right foreground) into solution to be 
tested (in the beaker below) and records the readings from the dial before him 
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Piquancy 


That Pleases 


salad dressing, Frenc 

dressing, or any one of OMATO CATSU 
the various sauces and J 
dressings, the Edelweiss OHN Sexton & CO: 

label is your assurance of oe ee 

which whets the appetite. 

These are important ac- 

cessories. Their quality is Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in 
@ supreme factor in suc- 04 Prepared exclusively for those who feed 
cessful service. Realizing 

this, the busy chef has come to appreciate the dependability of 
Edelweiss in the preparation and serving of foods. This famous 
Sexton brand guarantees complete satisfaction to the guest... 
and particular satisfaction to the chef since it is purchased at a 
minimum cost per serving. 


Sexton has tomato juice to please every taste. 


Manufacturing Whalesale Grocers 
\> 


America’s Largest Distributors of No. 10 Canned Foods 
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Le ALLONAL (educe your 


worries over the handling of narcotics 


No other drug so closely approximates the opiates in 
combined pain-relieving and sleep-inducing properties. 


Allonal is NOT a narcotic, but it can greatly diminish 
your need for narcotics. Hospitals throughout the coun- 
try use it. . 


Free empty dispensing bottles for ward and 
floor cabinets with purchases of 500’s or 1000's 


Bottles of 1000 at $24.00; of 500 at $12.75, when ordered from 
our Hospital Department. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, Ine. Nutley, New Jersey 
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_" Split Seconds Count... Baxter’s Intravenous Solutions 
in Vacoliters Are First Choice 


=) WESTERN 
“UNION 


Proud aid of the air cr oe neat Atlanta, Midsouri, early on the morning of 
May 6tb, 19395. Nine removed to Macon, Missouri, hospita), 15 miles distant, 


When experienced doctors are needed. . experienced nurses 
tned aud true means for thi eving of suflering and the 

saving of life... nd emergency permit nothing but 

proven products. . netive to call for Baxter's solutions. 


Whether it be emergency or routine. . . first choice is Baxter's Intravenous 
Solutions in Vacoliters. Doctors in charge know that nothing takes the place 
of experience. ..and Baxter's Solutions, alone, have eight years of actual clinical 
experience ... more than 2500 hospitals use Baxter's solutions. 2,000,000 


liters have been administered by American physicians and surgeons. 


There’s one way to be certain ion specify Baxter's Intravenous solutions 
in Vacoliters whenever Dextrose or Saline solutions are indicated. Enjoy 
the positive assurance that in the zealous care of your patients, you are 
prescribing time tested... time proven and time improved solutions. 


BAXTER'S INTRAVENOUS SOLUTIONS IN VACOLITERS ARE A PRODUCT OF THE DON BAXTER 
CORPORATIONS, LABORATORIES IN GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA AND GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


Distributed East of the Rockies by 


AMERI “AN Hos SPITAL Se PPLY “Conp. 
315 Fourth ‘Avende Merchandise Mart 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CHICAGO: 
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with 


PHILIPS 


Shockproof and 
Ray-Proot lubes 


5 SIZES...JUNIOR 10mA...STANDARD D GOmA...UNIVERSAL 600mA 


300 Fourth Avenue CORPORATION New York City, N.Y. 
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WRIST 
TEARING 


Wrist tearing has been practic- 
ally eliminated — serviceability 
has been increased with the 
New Matex Armored wrist glove 
—the one glove that has ”0 weak 
points—o vulnerable spots. 70% 
stronger at the wrist. The Arm- 
ored Wrist glove is actually 
stronger and more practically 
serviceable afterfif- 
teen sterilizations 
than ordinary 
gloves after only 
seven autoclav- 
ings. Get the most 
for your money — 
Specify Matex Arm- 
ored Wrist gloves. 


THE MASSILLON 


RUBBER CO. 
Massillon... Ohio 
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DAVIS & GECK, INC 


“There's a feeling of security 
in using sutures produced by 
specialists of long experi 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF SUTURE SPECIALIZATION 


> 217 DUFFIELD STREET ~ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Economical 
5-lb can of 
Cocomalt 
for hospitals 
institutions 
and schools 


AM ERI 


RICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


HIGH IN 
FOOD-VALUE 


...dowin price 


OCOMALT is available in 5-lb. cans, at 
a special price, for hospitals and 
other institutions. 

This delicious food-drink is high in cal- 
oric value—rich in Vitamin D—easily di- 
gested and quickly assimilated. Mixed with 
milk as directed, it adds 70% more food- 
energy value. It increases the protein content 
50%, carbohydrate content 170%, calcium 
content 35%, phosphorus content 70%.: 

Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee 
on Foods of The American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Prepared by an exclusive process 
under scientific control, Cocomalt is com- 
— of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, 

arley malt extract, flavoring, and added 
Vitamin D (irradiated ergosterol). (30 
Steenbock — 81 U.S.P. revised — units of 
Vitamin D per ounce of Cocomalt.) 

Sold also in 14-Ilb. and 1-lb. air-tight 
cans, at grocery and drug stores. 


FREE SAMPLE 


FOR MAL-NOURISHED For a sample can of delicious Cocomalt, 
Des naes send your name and address to R. B. 
Davis Co., Dept. ME-6, Hoboken, N. J. 


LESAN 
FOR CONVALESCENTS 
47 
8 
45 Vy 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
31 
33 
37 K 
39 
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i HAVE YOU MADE 


THIS ON 


Put a spoonful of National Beta Lactose 
into a glass of water. Note how easily it 
dissolves. In a flash! Add another spoon- 


ful—and still another—right up to a , 
concentration of 30%. (The initial solu- 
bility of ordinary lactose is only 1/6 as 
much). 
It’s this extra solubility that saves time 
| and stirring in your formula room or 
| diet kitchen—and makes high caloric 
| diets so easy to prepare. rn 
You'll have no trouble getting patients A OF 
i to ingest all that is ordered. rans gs 
| eee. for infant feeding; babies METHODS OF EXTRACT- 
ING SUGAR FROM MILK. . 
Send now for samples and prices to in- ! 


stitutions. 


NATIONAL MILK SUGAR CO., INC. 
DEPT. HTF, 350 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


| Please send me samples and prices to institutions of 
} National Beta Lactose, a new, improved milk sugar. 
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The Friendly Hospital Journal 


Volume XIll JUNE, 1935 Number 6 


California, 


Where Are You Going? 


SCURRILOUS person once stated that in Cali- 

fornia he suffered terribly from the climate because 

they talked so much about it. Now the boasted 
and benign sun that so ardently and continually floods 
that favored State seems to be fermenting fallacious ideas 
til they swarm like flies over a fruit stand. 


Laugh at the latest “epic” of a cockeyed “epoc,” 
where they talk of throwing open all hospitals and mak- 
ing them give free care to anyone who applies. 


The rest of the country seems to be working out 
some sane and sensible plans to meet the urge for eco- 
nomic provision against sickness, but in California the 
experienced hospital people are hampered by the ava- 
lanche of bills by which California politicians strive to 
“outend” Townsend. 


We learn that the Legislative Committee of the 
Association of California Hospitals has the stiff job of 
watching 71 bills which would influence hospital practice 
if they ever got on the law books. 


| é 
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Airplanes, radio and the telegraph have shortened 
the communication lines between our West Coast and the 
rest of us to hours instead of days or weeks, but still the 
information that the rest of the country is going sane on 
the care of the sick and other goodwill enterprises does 
not seem to have drifted out there. 


The “Forty-niners” — the fathers of the Native Sons 
— made the Golden West because they were individu- 
alists and took pride in being able to care for themselves. 
A little of the old native ego might enable California to 
rid herself of the crackpots, scatterbrains and mob orators 
who keep her from her proper place of being a leader in 
good, old-fashioned American independence. 


The solution of economic stress in California or any- 
where else is not going to come from putting a premium 
on pauperism or making a universal sick dole to tempt 
the lazy to loaf their days at public expense by feigning 
illness — schemes that would reduce the doctors to the 
status of rural mail-carriers and the hospitals to the role 
of general almshouses, and lead to nothing more than 
chaos — both medical and political. 


Might we commend to the legislators of the Golden 
State a study of the voluntary hospital insurance plans 
being worked out so well in many of the other States? 
They have the supreme benefit of enabling the individual 
to provide against the rainy days of sickness without 
putting a drain on the public purse. 
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Merrill F. Steele, M. D. 


PPRENTICESHIP UNDER one of the out- 

standing superintendents of the country in- 
spired Dr. Steele to enter hospital administrative 
work soon after graduation. 


Back in 1920 he interned at the Methodist Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, Ind., under Dr. C. S. Woods. 
The following year Dr. Steele became superin- 
tendent, Methodist Hospital, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
where he remained until April, 1933. He then 
went to his present position as superintendent, 
Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


Both in Indiana and Ohio Dr. Steele has taken 
a prominent part in state hospital activities. From 
1926-28 he was president of the Indiana section of 
the American Hospital Association. This spring 
he was elected president of the Ohio Hospital 
Association. 


Dr. Steele was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity with the degree of B. A. in 1917 and M. D. 
in 1920. He is a fellow of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators. 
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Wheeling out among the flowers and vines is just like getting 
into a real lawn garden for Walter and Sam. 


Garden Club, Akron, Ohio 
Provides Roof Gardening 
for Children’s Hospital 


Corner of the roof garden surrounding the pool. A variety of 


plants including a corn stalk are included. 
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By Marion B. Chalmers, R. N., 
Children’s Hospital, 
Akron, Ohio 


ee ROOF garden at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio, 
has been made a real luxurious, 
growing flower garden through 
much interest and little expendi- 
ture of the local garden club. 


This highly successful experi- 
ment was started a year ago last 
spring when the North Hill Gar- 
den Club became interested in 
providing garden paraphernalia 
for the sun porch, which is 145 
feet long and 12 feet wide, 
with open spaces nearly 30 
feet square on either side 
of the recreation room. Here 
convalescent children spend most 
of their time from May to Oc- 
tober. It is protected by a brick 
wall four feet high, topped with 
a concrete parapet. Above this 
is wire screening which serves as 
extra protection. 


The first week in April the 
club donated a box 48 by 12 by 
6 inches, filled with conditioned 
ditt which was planted with 
sweet pea seed by several of the 
convalescent boys. Because the 
weather was cold, the box was 
kept indoors for a while and 
watered faithfully by the chil- 
dren. With the first sign of 
life, ten days later, all the chil- 
dren became enthusiastic over 
the prospects of a real flower 
garden on the roof. 

More boxes and dirt were 
forthcoming from the garden 


* Acknowledgment is to the 
American Journal of Nursing’’ for 
photos and material used. 


club. A few days later tiny pots 
of dirt and packages of seed ar- 
rived and fourteen children, 
ranging from four years to six- 
teen years, were each given a pot 
and their choice of flower seeds 
to plant. Each child’s name ap- 
peared on his or her flower pot 
and daily each watered that little 
garden with a sprinkler consist- 
ing of a tall catsup bottle with a 
clothes sprinkler inserted in the 
neck of the bottle. Children in 
bed had their flower pots taken 
to them by one of the older boys, 
a cripple who wheeled about in 
a cart. 

As seeds appeared above the 
earth, they were transplanted in 
the garden lining the roof. In 
all, donations for planting in- 
cluded thirty-two porch boxes 
84 by 8 by 7 inches which had 
formerly decorated one of the 
city viaducts; butter tubs and 
crates; nail kegs; lumber to 
make other boxes; paint and 
labor; iron hangers for the 
porch boxes, and many kinds of 
plants. The club donated seven- 
ty-six bushels of conditioned dirt 
and four bushels of peat moss. 
Included were four beautiful 
pine trees about five feet tall, 
a bird bath, sprinkling can and 
garden tools. 

Flower boxes are hung along 
the wall about a foot below the 
parapet; the others are placed on 
the floor close to the wall to 
permit room for wheel chairs 
and beds on the porch. 

In the flower boxes are planted 
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flowers and vines; butter tubs 
contain trees, butter crates, vege- 
tables and flowers. There are 
over a hundred containers of 
plants on the porch, with more 
than 80 varieties of plant life. 
The first seeds planted out- 
doors were nasturtiums, sown by 
two crippled boys, early in May. 
From that time seeds were 
planted almost daily, so that by 
the first of June the entire gar- 


Robins, thrushes and sparrows 
are frequent visitors to the gar- 
den and enjoy the diet service 
offered in the feeding tray and 
four bird houses that adorn the 
garden. 

Even the birds aided in pro- 
moting the garden and their re- 
sults were prize winning. Help- 
ing themselves to kernels of corn 
in the tray they accidently 
dropped some into a box back 


View of the vegetable garden in embryo stage. Each child is 
given a plant to water and nurture as his or her own. 


den was blooming. Members of 
the garden club spent two or 
more days a week on the roof 
helping twenty little patients to 
plant, sprinkle and weed their 
gardens. Many seeds bloomed 
that were prophesied to be a 
failure; everything grew unsu- 
ually well. 

The four corners of the roof 
are artistically arranged into two 
vegetable gardens, one pool gar- 
den and a bird bath garden. The 
corn grew more rapidly than that 
planted in many fields. There 
were at least ten ears to harvest. 


of the pool. The result was a 
giant stalk of corn on which 
grew two husky ears. 

The pool consists of a large 
galvanized wash tub half filled 
with washed sand and planted 
with arrowhead, water lily, bull- 
rush, cat-tails and other water 
plants, then filled with water. 
In addition there have been 
added snails, gold fish and a 
pollywog. An attractive wall in 
front of the pool is made of 
large clinkers dipped in liquid 
cement and interlaid with ditt, 
resembling tuffa rock. 
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The barren roof has been 
transformed into a veritable 
fairyland, what with flowers and 
plants of varied hues and fra- 
grance. Small pots of portulacca 
occupy crevices in the wall along 
which bloom matrimony vine, 
canary bird, cypress, honeysuckle, 
balloon, gourd, and scarlet run- 
ner climbing to the top of the 
screen above the wall. Chrysan- 
themums and asters bloomed late 
in the year. An unusual feature 
was the poinsettias in bloom 
last fall and a Jerusalem cherry 
tree which imparted a Yuletide 
glow to the garden. 

Further demonstrating their 
interest in the success of the 
garden, the garden club held its 
August meeting on the roof, 
making it an ice cream and cake 
social for fifty boy and girl pa- 
tients. The club is justly proud 
of its project which at a cash out- 
lay of only $20, has meant much 
happiness to all, has brought 
convalescent children closer to 
the beauties of nature and af- 
forded them a new, live, prac- 
tical occupational therapy. The 
Club’s satisfaction is such that 
members recommend _ similar 
projects to garden clubs of 
other cities. 


Uses 57 Miles of Gauze 
During 1934 


An example of how annual 
feport statistics, ordinarily un- 
interesting to the layman, can 
be made vivid and dramatic is 
illustrated in the comment on 
the recent annual report of Or- 
ange Memorial Hospital, New- 


atk, N. J. by the local press. 

For instance, the quantity of 
gauze used, 100,000 yards, ac- 
cording to F. Stanley Howe, 
director of the hospital, was 
presented in the press as fifty- 
seven miles of gauze. 

The ‘family wash” of the 
hospital, according to the press, 
totaled 1,970,000 pieces, or 
5,397 pieces per day, including 
Sundays. 


Future Hospital Described 
by Cummings 

Revolutionary changes in 
equipment and technic that will 
characterize the hospital of the 
future, outlined by C. J. Cum- 
mings, director, Tacoma General 
Hospital, Tacoma, Wash., be- 
fore the annual meeting of the 
Western Hospital Association, 
embrace five major points as 
follows: 

1. State controlled and super- 
vised institutions under a na- 
tional secretary of public health, 
with soundproof, air-conditioned 
buildings, indirectly lighted, 
with automatic doors, radio, tele- 
phone and television sets for pa- 
tients. 

2. Roof landing fields for 
autogyros, which will be the 
ambulances of the future. 

3. Whole departments set 
aside for rest cures, to relieve the 
strains of modern life. 

4. Robots to assist surgeons 
in operations. 

5. The storage of blood, fol- 
lowing the death of patients, to 
be preserved and used later for 
blood transfusions. 
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Training Volunteers 


for Supplementary Work® 


By Ruth Coon, Director of Social Service, 
Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J. 


{| For hospitals considering vol- 
unteer help, Miss Coon pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline 
of how to select, train and or- 
ganize volunteer groups. Her 
suggestions come from the ex- 
perience of the Orange Mem- 
orial Hospital which is one of 
pioneers and leaders in volun- 
teer work. Volunteers are an 
asset, she is convinced, not 
alone from the economic side 
but are distinctly valuable from 
the standpoint of public rela- 
tions and community interest. 


UPON hospitals 
and clinics in recent years 
have far outgrown their budgets 
with the result that their ability 
to increase personnel has not 
kept pace with their needs. It 
has, therefore, been necessary 
for them to reach out into new 
fields for supplementary assis- 
tance in the form of volunteers 
who can, with proper selection 
and training, perform many rou- 
tine duties, thus releasing the 
time of paid workers for such 
work as requires their special 
knowledge and ability. 

In addition to sharing the bur- 


* Substance of a paper read at A. H. A. 
Philadelphia Convention. 


den of detail work, volunteers 
bring a fresh viewpoint to the 
hospital, and may help the regu- 
lar workers to try to see them- 
selves and their work from the 
angle of the public. One of the 
most important functions of vol- 
unteers is the interpretation of 
the hospital to the community. 
As a part of the lay public and 
also as members of a semi-pro- 
fessional group within the hos- 
pital, they are in a unique posi- 
tion, With the proper outlook 
and direction, they may influence 
both groups to a better under- 
standing of mutual problems. 
In order to be most successful, 
the request for volunteer service 
should come from within the 
hospital, and the service should 
be under the general direction 
of one of the departments of 
the hospital, with each group of 
volunteers responsible to a vol- 
unteer leader. To render intelli- 
gent service, the volunteers in a 
hospital, as in other types of 
work, must have some definite 
training. The length and con- 
tent of a course of training de- 
pends on the work to be under- 
taken, and on the form of hos- 
pital organization. The person 
delegated to plan and lead the 
course might herself be a volun- 
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teer with considerable hospital 
experience, or a trained worker 
from one of the hospital depart- 
ments. 

The actual training of the vol- 
unteer for work in a hospital 
logically divides itself into three 
parts. 

1. Information regarding the 
community and the place 
of the hospital and other 
social agencies in it. 

2. The organization of the 
hospital. 

3. Definite training for the 
specific work assigned to 
the volunteer. 

The first portion of the train- 
ing may in some cases have to 
be eliminated but it seems de- 
sirable to have it included if 
possible. The volunteers, even 
though they may not work in 
the social service department 
consider themselves ‘‘welfare 
workers” to some extent, and 
therefore, should learn some- 
thing about the other welfare 
agencies in the community, This 
is particularly true if there isa 
community chest of which the 
hospital is a member agency. In 
any case it is an opportunity to 
create in the public mind some 
understanding of the social 
structure of the community. A 
tepresentative from the chest 
might talk to the group of vol- 
unteers in training and explain 
the interrelationship of the vari- 
ous agencies. If time permits 
it would be helpful to have, in 
addition, talks about the more 
outstanding agencies and the 
work they do. 

The organization of a hospi- 


tal is complicated, and any 
worker should understand some- 
thing about it. It has been found 
helpful in the training of volun- 
teers at Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital to have the director of the 
hospital explain the functions of 
the different departments and 
their relationships to each other. 
At this time he can also take the 
opportunity to tell the volun- 
teers the general policies of the 
hospital and how it is supported. 
The volunteers are part of the 
public which the hospital serves ; 
the more they know about the 
institution the better they can 
understand and interpret its 
problems. 

In addition to this general 
talk about the hospital, there 
may be several shorter ones by 
department heads. The out-pa- 
tient department often uses 
many volunteers. An explana- 
tion of how patients are treated 
there and the_ tremendous 
amount of work which is done 
for a small fee should be in- 
cluded. 

The functions of the social 
service department should be ex- 
plained, with the presentation of 
typical cases. Here it is well to 
remind the volunteers to refer 
to social service all social prob- 
lems which they encounter in 
their hospital work and to ask 
them to refrain from trying to 
solve these problems themselves 
without the guidance of a 
trained worker. 

The subject of hospital ethics 
is very important, and the direct- 
ress of nurses is well fitted to 
handle it. One cannot impress 
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too strongly on volunteers the 
necessity for keeping absolutely 
confidential all matters of a per- 
sonal concern to patients or staff. 

The content of the third divi- 
sion of the training course de- 
pends largely on what the vol- 
unteers are to do in the hospi- 
tal. It should be specific train- 
ing on the job under the volun- 
teer leader in charge or under 
the professional head of the de- 
partment. A definite written 
statement of the duties of each 
job is very helpful. This writ- 
ten routine should be compiled 
by the (professional) supervisor 
in collaboration with the volun- 
teer leader. 

Three years ago when we 
were beginning to organize the 
volunteers at Orange Memorial 
Hospital we joined our local 
junior league and the Junior 
League of Montclair in arrang- 
ing a course which was planned 
to give the volunteers an idea of 
the various types of social work 
as a background for whatever 
they wished to do. 

In addition to this very gen- 
eral course we had a talk about 
our own community and several 
members of the hospital staff 
gave brief but detailed infurma- 
tion about the hospital. 

Where there ar¢ a number of 
volunteers doing the same thing, 
occasional meetings of the whole 
group with the volunteer in 
charge and with the professional 
head of the department are help- 
ful. Changes in routine can 
then be discussed and corrections 
and suggestions may be made to 
the group. These group meet- 


ings, in addition to their use in 
training, also foster enthusiasm 
for and loyalty to the work. 

When volunteers begin to 
work after the regular course of 
training has been completed for 
the year, the chairman of volun- 
teers, or some special person 
delegated to do so, should inter- 
view each new recruit carefully 
and give her some of the back- 
ground necessary for her partic- 
ular duties. She should be 
trained for her specific job by 
the head of the service or some 
experienced volunteer so that 
she knows the routine and can 
be of real value to the depart- 
ment. 

Types of services which have 
been well done by volunteers at 
Orange Memorial Hospital are 
as follows: 

1. Hostesses at information 

desk, 

2. Hostesses or information 
clerks on ward and private 
floors. 

3. Assistants for ward visit- 
ing. 

4. Clerical aids at the regis- 
tration desk in out patient 
department. 

5. Clerical aids in various 
clinics. 

6. Aids who have charge of 
the library for patients and 
deliver books to them. 

7. Aids who amuse the chil- 
dren in children’s ward. 

8. Aids who assist in the shop 
run by the women’s aux- 
iliary. 

9. Telephone aids on operat- 
ing floor — limited to 


(Continued on page 36) 
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| Professional Hospital, Yonkers, N. ¥. Serves 


Community with Oxygen Therapy Ambulance 


Interior of new gas therapy ambulance developed at Yonkers 
Professional Hospital, which is sharing its services with the City 
Health Department. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT 

in equipment for resuscita- 
tion is the ambulance recently 
originated at Yonkers Profes- 
sional Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 
It is part of the equipment of 
the gas oxygen therapy depart- 
ment of the hospital, organized 
by Dr. Paluel J. Flagg, founder, 
American Association for the 
Prevention of Asphyxial Deaths, 
and president, section on gas 


‘therapy, Pan American Medical 


Association. 

Because of the urgent need for 
such an ambulance in the com- 
munity, the Professional Hospi- 
tal shares it with the City Health 
Department of Yonkers. Thus 
the city is the first municipality 


of between 100,000 and 200,- 
000 population formally to ap- 
proach the problem of proper 
care of the unconscious patient 
in transit. The ambulance is 
being demonstrated this month 
as a part of the scientific ex- 
hibit at the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

The ambulance provides an 
air-conditioned atmosphere as 
warm as the operating room for 
winter, with properly condi- 
tioned temperature and humidity 
for warm weather use. When 
closed, it has an oxygen atmos- 
phere similar to that of the oxy- 
gen tent. Thus it is no longer 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Hospitals can be made more 


Hospitable 


PART II 


By Sister Mary Therese, R. S. M. 
John B. Murphy Hosp., Chgo. 


(Continued from May issue) 


ERIOUS ILLNESS not only 

affects the appetite but often 
involves much mental stress and 
strain. Perhaps it is the first 
time that the patient has been 
ill and suddenly he finds him- 
self bedridden and _ helpless. 
Fear takes possession of him; 
he wonders what kind of dis- 
ease he has and thinks of all 
the worst ones he ever heard 


to appreciate its importance. It 
is here that the attitude of doc- 
tors and nurses has much to do 
with making the hospital hu- 
man. 

Nurses and doctors who are 
too patronizing and too appar- 
ently capable, irritate patients 
who are apt to reason that this 
attitude of superiority is unwar- 
ranted since they are, after all, 


Aside from physical environment, many hospitals 
are lacking in hospitality in the matter of personal 


service, as the author aptly shows. 


Nurses, par- 


ticularly, are prone to become perfunctory in their 
care of the patient. Some are apt to appear pa- 
tronizing while others are apathetic or at least 
unsympathetic. Attendants are often thoughtless 
in making unnecessary noise or by carrying on 


half-heard conversations. 


mentioned. He is in a strange 
world that he does not under- 
stand, with strange personalities 
moving noiselessly about him 
and doing new and mysterious 
things. To the hospital person- 
nel it may only be a “tonsillec- 
tomy,” but to the patient it is 
of as much importance as if it 
were a laparotomy. Naturally, 
he thinks everyone in the hos- 
pital should feel the same way 
about it and resents any failure 


being paid for their services. For 
every patient should be made to 
feel that he or she is the center 
of importance, not by hypocrisy 
on the part of the nursing staff, 
or by insincere flattery, but out 
of a genuine charity, and an 
ability to “put oneself in the 
other's place,” and by enough 
imagination to appreciate the 
patient’s feeling about himself. 
Too often the patient is made 
to feel that he is a mere inci- 
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dent in the life of the institu- 
tion, “here today and gone to- 
morrow.” This attitude is hard 
to reconcile with the fact that 
has been so often emphasized, 
“the hospital exists first for the 
patient.” 

Courtesy can never be dis- 
pensed with in the hospital, 
neither should it be too brisk 
nor too professional. Patients 
should receive not only the at- 


tention they signal for, but eve- ’ 


ry courtesy that they might ex- 
pect in their own home. Even 
the most demanding patient will 
appreciate being occasionally 
asked, “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

One’s manner of asking how a 
patient feels can be eloquent of 
kindness or the reverse. The 
tone of voice has a marvelous 
power to convey interest to oth- 
ers. Patients, having nothing else 
to do, are constantly watching 
those around them and are con- 
tinually affected by their actions. 
A soft, sweet voice is often more 
of a tonic to a patient than the 
drug ordered by the doctor, 
while a cold, critical tone may 
make an entire day miserable. A 
gentle, modulated tone soothes 
irritated nerves and dispels the 
atmosphere of gloom which is 
inclined to linger in a sick room. 
Even children recognize the ef- 
fect of the voice and can be 
made to laugh or weep by the 
mere inflection of one’s tone. 

If conversation between doc- 
tors and nurses has to be car- 
ried on in the hospital it should 
never be in a loud or harsh tone 
and never in a whisper which 


reaches a patient. Whether or 
not the patient himself is the 
subject of the conversation does 
not miatter. It is annoying to be 
obliged to overhear the sub- 
stance of a conversation in 
which one has no interest, and 
most irritating if it reaches one 
only in disconnected and unin- 
telligible sentences. 

The hospital personnel must 
not forget that the hospital is re- 
sponsible not only for the physi- 
cal but also for the mental care 
of the patient. Body and soul, 
flesh and mind form one being 
and it is for this entire being 
that the hospital must care. Sick 
or well, the mind is perpetually 
working. Thoughts act as a seda- 
tive, they may calm, encourage, 
sooth or depress a patient. If 
a patient has faith which gives 
him courage to face his suffer- 
ings, this can also be utilized, for 
it is the spirit that vivifies the 
flesh. The intelligent nurse will 
never scoff or sneer at the sim- 
ple faith of a patient, no matter 
of what denomination, for the 
patient draws from it tremen- 
dous consolation that is a valu- 
able asset to both doctor and 
nurse. 

These are but a few sugges- 
tions of the many that might be 
offered in making the hospital 
human. If we put hospitality 
back into the hospital we will do 
much toward making it a much 
more humane institution. 


Nassau County Hospital at 
Meadowbrook, New York, will 
open July 15. 
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Hopce 


Ponce 


By Harry Phibbs 


Mu A, HA,” chortles an East- 

ern friend, “you had to 
come down to our country to do 
some of your picturesque wan- 
derings, or as you call them, 
scientific loafings. We have the 
scenery and we have the his- 
torical background.” 

The gentleman had reference 
to last month’s meanderings 
about wandering up the Hudson 
River Valley and other places of 
note and beauty. 

But let him not run away with 
his provincialism, because the 
would-be loafer can take inter- 
esting, picturesque and historical 
jaunts in pretty nearly any cor- 
ner of this bright land. For 
instance, our Middle West is 
supposed to be a most prosaic 
flat plain of farm lands — I 
say supposed to be advisedly. 

So let us jump in the steel 
successor to the covered wagon 
that Detroit has provided and 
take a look at some of it. By 
Chicago boulevards south, out 
where great expanses of marsh 
were once the resort of wild 
fowl, where the duck hunter's 
gun whanged in the Fall. But 
now the road lies flat and 
straight among a thousand smok- 
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ing chimneys, steel mills, cement 
mills — the furnaces of the 
much-discussed heavy industry 
— and a sulphur cloud of smoke 
fighting the lake wind. 

Let us pass quickly through 
such hives of industry, and get 
to that natural wonder — the 
sand dunes of Indiana. Here's 
where the winds make play at 
the foot of that great inland sea 
— Lake Michigan. Here they 
blow and whirl clouds of sand 
into hills, gulleys, blow-outs and 
dunes. Geography in the mak- 
ing — ever changing — and the 
growing green ever fighting for 
a foothold on the sand to change 
it into a stationary slope where 
trees and flowers may bloom. 

Back of one of the largest 
beaches in the world is a maze of 
abrupt little hills and sheltered 
valleys, all matted close with 
stubby oak, pine, juniper, fra- 
grant sassafras and pungent 
witch hazel — the hardy poplars 
shoving their quaking green out 
into the very sand itself to keep 
company with the sand cherries 
which make a bridal wreath of 
white blossoms in the June time. 
These are not the desert sands 
where glaring wastes isolate the 
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lonely traveler. These sands are 
just frolicking yellow waves that 
filter into the rich humus where 
gardens of lupin and phlox and 
spiderwort and bird-foot violets 
dance their colors under the tree 
shadows. 

Stop at a little group of farm 
houses they call Baileytown, be- 
cause herc the old Indian trader, 
Bailey, established a post beside 
the great north and south trail 
of the Winnebagos, the Fox, the 
Sauk, the Iroquois who passed 
in countless thousands by the 
door of his cabin, going to their 
council fires. 

Hidden in the back dune 
country you can still find traces 
of the old coach road from Chi- 
cago to Detroit. When Chicago 
was being born, the pioneers 
here had high and mighty argu- 
ments as to which point would 
be the Queen City of the Mid- 
west, and of course the greedy 
investors picked sites on the 
sandy shore and had imaginative 
artists draw glowing prospectus 
in which piers, pavilions, docks, 
ships were shown as the vision 
of some fanciful metropolis in 
which to sell stock to innocent 
speculators in Europe. This city- 
planning bubble along the foot 
of Lake Michigan was at one 
time a tremendous boom, and 
victimized many thrifty British- 
ers who wished to make their 
savings grow by a speculation in 
western America lands. 

So blocks of land on the old 
Bailey grant were held in far-off 
places and now these blocks of 
Indian grants are still traversed 
by lonely little trails — the de- 


light of the hiker — and the best 
they can show for growth is a 
few scattered cottages along the 
shoreline, with sleepy little 
towns having ambitious names 
— Michigan City, New Buffalo 
— as the only monument to fan- 
tastic real estate dreams. 

Well, we have been accused 
of being partial to the sand 
dunes of Indiana. We are, but 
we won't bother you any more 
trying to describe them in feeble 
words. So let us dip further 
south into Indiana, down 
through the quiet countryside 
where James Whitcomb Riley 
lived and wrote. You can see 
Riley in this countryside, you can 
taste the flavor of his poetry 
in these tree-lined farmlands. 
And Indiana has given birth to 
many other sons and daughters 
who attained fame in arts and 
letters. Artists love this coun- 
try. Get you down into Brown 
County — that place of gently 
rolling hills and old log farm- 
houses. This is one of the off- 
the-beaten-track places where the 
great American migration to the 
West left an eddy of good, old 
stock who settled down to live in 
these hills, and the prosaic name 
of Brown County is now famous 
for its art colony. These adept 
fellows have taken old farm- 
houses and even barns and made 
them into studios, and they keep 
up such a steady output of fine 
paintings that their annual show 
in Chicago is an art event of 
each season. 

So don’t be surprised in 
Brown County if beside some 


(Continued on page 40) - 
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Why the 


Air Conditioned Hospital?’ 
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Part II 
By Earl W. Gray, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Continued from May issue) 


A MOST important part of 
air conditioning is the 
control system, as it is really 
the watch dog over your oper- 
ating costs. Thermostats and 
humidistats are located in the 
conditioned area and set to 
maintain the desired condi- 
tions. Then they automatically 


call on the equipment for re- 


frigeration and dehumidifica- 
tion or heat and humidifica- 
tion as needed, depending on 
whether operating on the sum- 
mer or winter cycle. But best 
of all they call for these opera- 
tions only so long as needed, 
giving a minimum of operation 
and consequent cost never at- 
tainable by manual control. 
The control may be of the 
so-called differential type 
which instead of maintaining 
a fixed temperature will take 
cognizance of increased out- 
door temperature so that there 
is never too great a differen- 
tial between inside and outside 
temperatures. A fifteen degree 
differential would be satisfac- 
tory with an outside tempera- 
ture of 95 degrees, but would 
be most uncomfortable with an 
outside temperature of 85 de- 


* From a paper read before the re- 
cent meeting of the Oklahoma Hospital 
Association, 


grees. The relative humidity is 
ordinarily maintained at 
around 50 percent. 

An air conditioning installa- 
tion may be a central station 
type, unit type or combination 
of the two. In the central sta- 
tion type, the air conditioner, 
compressor, etc., are installed 
in a central location and the 
conditioned air delivered to the 
various parts of the building 
through a system of ducts, then 
withdrawn and returned to the 
conditioner through other 
ducts. 

In the unit type all elements 
of the conditioner, with the 
possible exception of the com- 
pressor, are contained in a 
cabinet which may be sus- 
pended from the ceiling, set 
on the floor or installed where 
most convenient. This then 
sérves to circulate and condi- 
tion the air in one room or a 
small group of rooms if inter- 
connected with a short system 
of delivery ducts. We even 
have small self-contained units 
which also contain the com- 
pressor. These are satisfactory 
only for small rooms. 

The refrigerating machinery 
is rated as so many tons capac- 
ity. One-ton capacity is the re- 
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frigeration necessary to freeze 
one ton of water at 32 degrees 
F. into ice in 24 hours, or the 
removal of 12,000 B. T. U. 
per hour. 

The unit type of system util- 
izes direct expansion of the re- 
frigerant in the coils of the 
conditioner, either singly or in 
groups, with one compressor 
remotely installed, or a num- 
ber of units may have cold 
water supplied from a central 
refrigeration plant pumped 
through their coils. 

Careful investigation is re- 
quired to determine which type 
of installation is best for a giv- 
en condition. Heavy reinforced 
concrete and stone construc- 
tion may increase the difficul- 
ty of installing a centrally lo- 
cated duct system. In other 
cases a duct system already in- 
stalled for ventilation may be 
converted for use in air con- 
ditioning. 

Some few cities have refrig- 
eration codes which limit the 
amount of refrigerant that may 
be used in any one system in 
direct expansion work. This 
limitation is made, although 
the refrigerants used are non- 
inflammable and non-toxic, on 
the theory that in case of a 
leak any gas if sufficiently con- 
centrated will displace the air 
and create a condition danger- 
ous to life. In some cases this 
makes it necessary to have a 
number of small compressors 
each serving a unit, rather than 
serving the group from one 
large compressor. 

The alternative, of course, is 
the indirect system in which 
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only cold water is supplied to 
the conditioner, and there is 
no possibility of the refriger- 
ant reaching the conditioned 
area, 

Certain sections of the hos- 
pital incompatible to the others 
should be on separate systems, 
so that there will be no circu- 
lation of air between them. 
This is true of nurseries, chil- 
drens wards, obstetrical and 
contagious departments. 

The most important applica- 
tion of air conditioning is in 
the operating room. When de- 
signing the system, because of 
the use of anesthetics that may 
be explosive and a heavy con- 
centration of odors, certain fac- 
tors should be taken into ac- 
count. If supplied from a cen- 
tral duct system no recircula- 
tion from the operating room 
should be provided. Instead, 
the air should be exhausted di- 
rectly to the outside by means 
of a fan. This fan should have 
a spark-proof motor and non- 
ferreous blade or housing to 
avoid possibility of sparks. 

A unit may be used very sat- 
isfactorily by installing it out- 
side of the room and intro- 


, ducing the air through a short 


duct. An outside air supply 
duct for the full capacity of the 
conditioner obviates the neces- 
sity of any recirculation and 
the air is exhausted as stated 
before. All switches and con- 
trol instruments having circuit 
breaking contacts should be 
kept out of the operating room. 

For private rooms a central 
plant system may be used, of 
individual units, with coils 
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For patients of all ages . . . for burns of all kinds and all degrees, 
Abbott’s Butesin Picrate Ointment causes pain to disappear 
quickly . . . generally prevents, or checks, infection . . . and 
encourages epithelization after granulation. 

Since Butesin Picrate Ointment, 1% Butesin Picrate, (Dinormal butyl-p- 
amino-benzoate-trinitrophenol), combines the anesthetic and analgesic action 
of butesin with the well-known fixing properties of picric acid, it is valuable 
also as a soothing and healing dressing for ulcers, lacerations, abrasions and 
other painful denuded surfaces—as well as for burns. 

Many physicians have adopted Butesin Picrate Ointment as standard treat- 
ment... and keep a supply in their emergency bags at all times. Supplied in 
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cooled either by direct expan- 
sion or cold water, offer a very 
flexible system. The small 
semi - portable self - contained 
unit will no doubt find wide 
acceptance for this use. 

It is as difficult to state costs 
as it is to say off hand what 
type of equipment would best 
suit your need. You should 
consult a competent engineer 
who will carefully consider all 
factors of building construc- 
tion, occupancy and usage be- 
fore he can tell what you 
should have. Above all, the 
system should not be based on 
how little you want to pay but 
rather on what practical science 
says you should have. First 
cost should be balanced against 
operating cost and effective- 
ness. In considering cost, pick 
out some major piece of equip- 
ment that you now have, deter- 
mine what you paid for it and 
how many hours a year you 
use it. Then figure what you 
shouid pay for it if used every 
hour as air conditioning is. I 
will wager that you will find 
air conditioning a much more 
reasonably priced purchase. 

Office buildings figure that 
if they can increase their an- 
nual rental twenty-five cents 
per square foot they-can easily 
pay all fixed charges and op- 
erating costs of the air condi- 
tioning plant. At Ada, Okla., 
there is a completely air con- 
ditioned hospital which oper- 
ated during the past twelve 
months for less than that fig- 
ure. A hospital at Muskogee 
with three air conditioned op- 
erating rooms had a total ex- 


pense including fixed charges 
this past summer, of $75 per 
room. Another operating room 
installation at Fort Smith 
showed a slightly higher cost 
but was in practically constant 
use, and the owners are de- 
lighted with the results ob- 
tained. 

The small self-contained unit 
costs from $425 up. It is 
equipped with casters and in a 
few minutes can be rolled into 
a patient’s room, a water con- 
nection made to the lavatory, 
the electric cord plugged in 
and it is ready to fulfill its 
mission of furnishing comfort. 
Such a unit furnished at an 
additional charge of one dollar 
per day through the summer 
will pay for itself. 

Air conditioning will great- 
ly influence the construction of 
the future hospital. Lighter 
construction can be used with 
better insulated walls and ceil- 
ings. Costs will be reduced 
through smaller space require- 
ments. Small rooms will be 
more comfortable than their 
larger predecessors which de- 
pended on natural ventilation. 
Heating costs will be reduced 


through better insulation and 


automatic control of fuel con- 
sumption, instead of the preva- 
lent method of leaving the 
radiators on and opening win- 
dows. Noise will be reduced 
to a minimum and the entire 
building will be more com- 
pact, as rooms will be equally 
comfortable regardless of ex- 
posure. 

But why should we wait for 


(Continued on page 36) 
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MADISON PARK HOSPITAL Demands 


A Pure, Unflavored 


Here is one of Miss 
Levy's favorite 
recipes 


SNOW PUDDING 


8! tablespoonfuls 2 cups lemon 
Knox Sparkling juice 
Gelatine 17 egg whites 

2 cups cold water 2 tablespoonfuls 

8’ cups boiling lemon rind, 
water grated 

4. cups sugar (Serves 50 people) 

Soak gelatine in cold water 20 minutes, 

dissolve in boiling water, and add to 

sugar, grated lemon rind and lemon 
juice. Cool, and when it begins to 
thicken, add beaten whites of eggs and 
beat until stiff enough to hold its shape. 

hill and serve with soft custard sauce. 


When using gelatine in the diet for 
the sick, be sure it is a U.S.P. gela- 
tine or better. Knox Gelatine sur- 
passes U.S.P. requirements for purity, 
being free from all pathogenic, gas or 
acid-forming bacteria. It contains no 
carbohydrates and hence adaptable to 
any gelatine recipe. Metal content is 


GELATINE 


ARE 


pleased _ of 
course,” says 
Miss Ruth Levy, 
dietitian of 
Madison Park Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “that our hospital is known, 
among other things, for the ex- 
cellence of the meals served, both 
in materials and in their prepara- 
tion. Gelatine, for example, must 
be of the purest, and unflavored. 
We know then that besides being 
adaptable for use with many staple 
foods, it is perfectly safe for the 
sick.” 

extremely low. As carefully made 
and surpervised as an ampule solu- 
tion, Knox Gelatine is an _ easily 
assimilated form of protein for con- 
valescent, tubercular, post-operative, 
and diabetic patients. Adds interest 


and yariety to the hospital regimen, 
as well as nourishment. 


Preferred by Hospital Authorities 


KNOX SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Also manufacturers of Knox Jell (flavored) for Institutions 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 464 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your booklets, ‘‘Feeding Sick Patients,’’ ‘Feeding 
Diabetic Patients’? and ‘‘Reducing Diets.’’ 


Name 
Address 
City State 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
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UVENILE NURSE and in- 

tern who took a prominent 
part in National Hospital Day 
activities at University of Iowa 
Hospitals, Iowa City, Ia. Robert 
E. Neff, administrator, informs 
us that they were a special fea- 
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National 

Hospital 

Day 
at 


lowa City 


ture of the tea where they as- 
sisted in serving several hundred 
visitors who inspected the hospi- 
tal and witnessed the various 
demonstrations. In the back- 
ground is the main entrance to 
the general hospital. 


Minneapolis Institutes 
Group Plan 

Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
newest recruit to the cause of 
pre-payment hospitalization. 

According to A. G. Stasel, 
president, Minneapolis Hospital 
Council, this body has formed 
the Minneapolis Hospital Ser- 
vice Association. Nine leading 
private hospitals, including nine- 
tenths of private bed capacity of 
the city, are already members. 
They are Abbott, Fairview, As- 
bury, Northwestern, Deaconess, 
St. Andrews, Eitel, St. Barnabas 
and Swedish hospitals. 

Similar to other group hospi- 
talizations plans, the service as- 
sociation will provide 21 days 
of hospital care at a cost of $9 
a year. Only employed persons 
free of chronic diseases will be 


eligible to membership. 

During the year the associa- 
tion will attempt to secure 2,000 
paying members and a goal of 
20,000 permanent members for 
the city, according to Joseph G. 
Norby, superintendent, Fairview 
Hospital, chairman of the organ- 
ization. 

The association is incorporated 
under state laws relating to social 


‘and charitable corporations not 


operated for profit. Premiums 
will establish a reserve fund con- 
trolled by the association. Hos- 
pitals will care for subscribing 
members under an inter-hospital 
agency contract. Members may 
have choice of doctors and mem- 
ber hospitals. A twenty-five per 
cent discount for hospital service 
for all family dependents may be 
secured by members for an ad- 
ditional yearly payment of $1. 
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Don’t take chances with 
your linen investment 


There’s an element of chance in everything we do. But 
no business or institution can afford to take unnecessary chances 
in any department. 

You can end much of the element of chance in your wash- 
room by adopting Ozonite. 

This uniform, scientifically balanced soap can always be de- 
pended upon to maintain the original whiteness of your linens, 
preserve their useful life, and turn them out spotlessly clean and 
sweet-smelling. 


You'll like Ozonite’s convenience and its time-saving qual- 
ities. It comes to you ready for instant use. You can add it 
direct to the washwheels because it dissolves quickly and thor- 
oughly and is dustless. And you need no added builder to as- 
sure complete dirt removal. 

Try Ozonite. You'll find that its greater cleansing efficiency 
and safety are mighty important economy factors. 


Procter & Gamble 


Offices and warehouses in principal cities 
General offices - Cincinnati, Ohio 


try OLONITE 


FOR A MONTH—AND 
COMPARE RESULTS 
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[+ Personals 


L OUIS C. LEVY, superintend- 
ent, Menorah Hospital, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for the 
past two years, has resigned. 
L. C. Austin, superintendent, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will succeed Mr. 
Levy. 

Mary Blessin has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, Reeds- 
burg Municipal Hospital, Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin, succeeding 
Irene Meyer. She was formerly 
assistant superintendent and lab- 
oratory technician of the hos- 
pital. 

Fantine C. Pemberton, former 
superintendent of University 
Hospital School of Nursing, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and a 
leader in state nursing circles for 
many years, died May 5. 


Dr. James S. Hammers has re- 
signed as superintendent, May- 
view City Home and Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, effec- 
tive, May 31. 


Dr. John L. McElroy, director 
of the American Hospital in 


Paris, France, died suddenly May . 


6. He was born at Reelsville, 
Indiana, fifty years ago; he had 
been director of the hospital 
since August 1933. 
Prudence Appleman has been 
selected superintendent, Spring- 
field Hospital, Springfield, III- 
inois, succeeding Mary Dumphy. 


Elizabeth L. MacCabe, R. N., 
superintendent, Convalescent 
Home for Hebrew Children, 
Rockaway Park, New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. 
Leo Schweich, dermatologist, to 
the medical board. 

Col. M. C. Baines, manager, 
United States Veteran’s Hospi- 
tal, Canandaigua, New York, 
died recently. 


Frank Schmidt, former busi- 
ness manager of Franklin Hospi- 
tal, San Francisco, California, 
has been named superintendent. 

Limit Legal Activity of 

Cleveland Council 

Cleveland Hospital Council's 
legal activity, including collec- 
tion of bills is to be limited 
henceforth, according to an an- 
nouncement following a series of 
conferences between the council 
and the committee on unauthor- 
ized practice of the Cleveland 
Bar Association. 

The council may direct letters 
to a debtor, but when legal ac- 
tion is required, collection must 
be referred to the individual hos- 
pital. The council will continue 
its billing on industrial commis- 
sion claims but will not partici- 
pate in hearing before the com- 
mission. 

Investigation may be made by 
the council into indigency of pa- 
tients injured on public high- 
ways, but when litigation is nec- 
essary to determine whether the 
bureau of motor vehicles will 
pay claims, the individual hospi- 
tal must conduct it. 
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REFLECTING come MANAGEMENT 


SELF POLISHING 
LIQUID WAX 


Hospital floors under the protection of Neo-Shine 
or True-Tone wax are lustrous-bright—beautiful. 
They're maintained with a minimum of cost or labor. 
Each wax provides a traffic-resisting finish that 
removes the wear from expensive flooring. Truly, 
Neo-Shine and True-Tone reflect not only the beauty 
of your floors, but intelligent management as well. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc. 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72:76 Duchess St, e 999 S. logon St, OENVER, COLO. 


THELIS- 


FOOD 
CONVEYOR 


SMALL, ROOMY AND 
EASY TO HANDLE. 


conveyor will 


partments. 


ical to operate. 
builds large conveyors, 


needs. 
Mail the coupon. 


| Prometheus Electric Corp. 
21 Ninth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen : | 
| Kindly send me catalog on 
Food Conveyors. 


Hospital 


One glance at the outside of this 
show you how 
compact it is. Another glance in- 
side and you will be amazed 
how spacious are the food com- 
Just the thing for 
the smaller hospital! Small out: 
side, large within and econom- 
Prometheus 
too. In 
fact, our engineering staff will 
design one to suit your specific 
Want any suggestions? 


SEND FOR THE FACTS NOW! 


Address 
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N. Y. Issues Regulations 
for Proprietary Hospitals 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater, commis- 


sioner of hospitals of New York 
City, announces regulations that 


* will henceforth provide for 


stricter control of private hospi- 
tals and sanatoriums of the city. 


Under the new rules, the de- 
partment of hospitals will de- 
cline to issue a permit to any 
institution that fails to meet the 
standards set up and will not 
recognize as hospitals any private 
establishments occupying sec- 
tions of hotels or multiple dwell- 
ings. 

Each proprietary hospital must 
be supervised by a medical board 
that includes among its members 
an internist, surgeon, obstetri- 
cian (if maternity service is in- 
cluded) and a pathologist. At 
least once a year the medical 
board must make a thorough in- 
spection of the physical condi- 
tion of the hospital and it is to 
be held responsible for mainte- 
nance of proper professional and 
ethical standards. 

A resident physician is re- 
quired in each hospital and at 
least one graduate nurse in at- 
tendance at all times. - Payment 
of commissions, bonuses or gra- 
tuities in any form to any phy- 
sician, surgeon or to any organ- 
ization, directly or indirectly, is 
forbidden. 

Other requirements include 
the filing of clinical records, 
rooms for the isolation of con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, 
laboratories for all hospitals 


with capacities of thirty or more 
beds, x-ray apparatus and annual 
statistical reports. 


In cases of violation, the new 
regulations provide for revoca- 
tion of licenses and require the 
issuance of permits for a definite 
number of beds, adding that 
“where changes in bed capacity 
are intended an amended appli- 
cation must be filed.” 


All proprietary hospitals must 
comply with the local building 
and fire laws and with the sani- 
tary code. All new buildings 
more than twenty feet high must 
be fireproof. 


Butterworth Gets $250,000 
Immediately Available 


After years of shrinking en- 
dowments, few and smaller be- 
quests, the recent giant bequest 
to Butterworth Hospital, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., sounds like a 
fairy tale. 


Charles E. Findley, superin- 
tendent, Butterworth Hospital, 
announces that the hospital has 
received a $250,000 bequest, 
from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Annie P. Hodenpyl, a grand- 
daughter of the late Edward 
Emmerson Butterworth, for 
whom the hospital was named. 
The gift is immediately avail- 
able. 


The United Hospital Fund of 
Los Angeles will conduct a 
campaign this Fall to raise funds 
for a part-pay service fund for 
needy persons, and a revolving 
loan fund. 
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SAFEGUARDS 
SQUIBB ETHER 


[portant as are the standards 
set by the Squibb Laboratories in 
the selection of the raw materials 
used in making ether, the secret of 
its uniformity lies in its elaborate 
control during manufacture. 

The control panel keeps a chart 
record of temperatures and specific 
gravity during every stage of manu- 
facture. Here sensitive mechanical 
gauges automatically control every 
critical step in the process of 
manufacture; thus Squibb Ether is 
kept uniform, well and constantly 
within the prescribed limits of 
the U. S. P. 


In anesthetic ether purity and 
uniformity are essential to the 


R. & Sons, Anesthetic Dept., 
7706 Sguibb Bldg., New York City 


trated booklet, 
— nique for Ether Administration.” 


safety and reliability of the prod- 
uct. The controls that guard the 
preparation of Squibb Ether from 


the purchase of raw materials to 
the final packaging in copper-lined 
containers are the reasons why 
Squibb Ether is found reliable and 
is preferred by surgeons and anes- 
thetists. Its freedom from alde- 
hydes and peroxides reduces ob- 
jectionable post - operative effects. 
Squibb Ether gives better results. 


OTHER SQUIBB ANESTHETICS— 
Procaine Hydrochloride Crystals . . 
Chloroform. 


Please send me a copy of your illus- 
“A Suggested Tech- 


: 
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Minnesotans to Meet 
at Duluth 


An interesting program is be- 
ing planned for the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Hospital Association, to be 
held at Duluth and Lutsen Re- 
sort, June 20-21, respectively. 
Simultaneous meetings will be 
held by the nurse anesthetists 
and record librarians of the 
state. 

Some of the subjects to be 
discussed are modernizing and 
improving old buildings at small 
cost, uniform accounting prac- 
tices, raising the standards of 
administrative practice and spe- 
cial problems of the general hos- 
pital program, such as mental 
hygiene. A report is to be given 
of a special study in a com- 
parison of x-ray film and x-ray 


aper. 
Training Volunteers for 
Supplementary 
Work 
(Continued from page 18) 
members of professional 
families only. 

Although training of volun- 
teers is important, their organ- 
ization is equally so and the suc- 
cess of a group of volunteers in 
hospital work depends not only 
upon the training they receive 
but also upon the organization 
of the group; upon the leader- 
ship of the volunteer in charge 
and upon the attitude and en- 
thusiasm of the volunteers them- 
selves. Having a large group of 
women interested in the hospi- 
tal and knowing about it is a 
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great aid to the public relations 
of the hospital, and from the 
standpoint of social service it is 
helpful to know that this group 
stands behind the department, 
ready to help in an emergency. 


We believe it is an equally 
satisfactory experience to each 
volunteer and that she gets a 
sense of accomplishment and 
satisfaction which cannot be 
measured by the hours she 
spends. 

Our results with volunteer 
workers at Orange Memorial 
Hospital have been largely due 
to the excellent organization and 
the time and effort expended by 
the volunteer chairman, Mrs. R. 
Potter Campbell. She has in- 
sisted on proper training and 
discipline and in spite of strict 
requirements (or perhaps 
cause of them) the volunteer 
unit has steadily increased in 
numbers, in efficiency and in its 
value to the hospital. 


—— —_ 

Why the Air Conditioned 
Hospital? 
(Continued from page 28) 
the future hospital? We are of- 


’ fered today reliable equipment 


the installation of which will 
stamp our hospital as modern 
and progressive. Should we 
not make our plans now to 
take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that science offers us? 


The Board of Supervisors of 
San Francisco recently passed an 
ordinance requiring every person 
financially able to do so to pay 
for care in city hospitals. 


= 
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ax 
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N the emergency treatment of contused, lacerated 

and penetrating injuries, authorities agree on the 
immediate administration of 1,500 units of tetanus 
antitoxin as a safeguard against tetanus. 

Because of its small volume and low protein con- 
tent, Tetanus Antitoxin Super-Concentrated Mulford 
is well suited for this purpose. It is easily injected, is 
rapidly absorbed and produces almost immediate 
protection. The small volume and low protein con- 
tent also reduce the incidence of local and systemic 
reactions. 

When continuous protection is desired, repeated 
doses, as recommended by some authorities, may be 
administered at intervals of seven days. 

Tetanus Antitoxin Super-Concentrated Mulford 
is aged and processed to yield a clear solution of 
stable potency. It is supplied in syringe containers, 
ready for prompt use, in packages of 1,500 units, 
5,000 units, 10,000 units, 20,000 units. 


MULFORD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA Sharp & Dohme BALTIMORE 


(Super-Concentrated Mulford) 
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New Jersey to Convene 
June 14-15 


Dental internships, dispensary 
control, group hospitalization, 
are among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Hospital Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Atlantic 
City, June 14-15. 

Among the prominent speak- 
ets scheduled for the program 
are: Dr. Walter L. Bierring, 
president, A. M. A., Dr. C. E. 
A. Winslow, Yale University, 
Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, A. 
C. S. and Dr. Mary Bryan, 
Columbia University. 


N. Y. C. Launches 
Survey of Hospitals 


Financed by a $40,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a survey of hos- 
pitals of New York City is now 
in progress under the auspices of 
the United Hospital Fund. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, former 
president, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is chairman of the survey 
and David H. McAlpin Pyle, 
president of the fund, vice chair- 
man. Dr. Haven Emerson, 
former health commissioner of 
New York City is director of the 
survey. 

The survey, which will require 
a year for completion, is in- 
tended to result in better care 
for hospital patients in New 
York and elsewhere and a more 
intelligent use of the $50,000,- 
000 yearly expended for hospital 
care in the city, the development 
of a long-range plan and a 


clearer understanding by the 
community of the comprehensive 
service given by the 400 hospi- 
tals of the city. 

Working with Dr. Emerson 
will be a general committee of 
representative New Yorkers in- 
terested in particular branches of 
hospital work, including nurs- 
ing, home nursing, administra- 
tion, public health, medical care, 
financing relations with the med- 
ical profession and societies. 


Service League Has 
Three Objectives 


For several years the Woman's 
Hospital Service League has been 
an invaluable helping hand to 
Decatur and Macon County Hos- 
pital, Decatur, Ill, according to 
Howard E. Hodge, superintend- 
ent. 

The league is composed of 
women interested in the hospital 
who yearly conduct a member- 
ship campaign which nets be- 
tween $800 and $1,000 for the 
institution. Dues are $1 a year. 

This money is used for three 
purposes. First, a certain sum 
is set aside to provide maternity 
service for women unable to af- 
ford such hospital service and 
whose homes are not suitable for 
home delivery. 

The fund provides special 
nursing care for seriously ill pa- 
tients unable to afford this care. 
The remainder of the fund is 
used to purchase braces for 
crippled children whose parents 
are unable to provide these ex- 
pensive appliances. 
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The MODERN METHOD of 


INTRAVENOUS ANESTHESIA 


, SECONDS after its intravenous injection, EVIPAL 
SOLUBLE induces deep unconsciousness with complete muscular 
relaxation, and anesthesia lasting for 15 to 20 minutes. 

The patient is quickly restored to normal after the operation, with 
no distressing reactions (excitement, nausea, vomiting) or un- 
pleasant memories. 

EVIPAL SOLUBLE was subjected to exhaustive clinical tests 
before its introduction. The available literature embraces many 
thousands of anesthesias. 


EVIPAL SOLUBLE 


“Evipal’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada 
Brand of CYCLURAL 
(Cyclural Sodium) 
Evipal Soluble is supplied in boxes of 1 ampoule, 
1.0 Gm., with 1 ampoule of distilled water, per box 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 
170 VARICK STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Factories: Rensselaer, N. Y.—Wéindsor, Ont. 
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Hodge Podge 
(Continued from page 23) 


little stream or in front of a tree- 
shaded hill, you see some care- 
lessly dressed lad havine the 
time of his life working at his 
easel. And if you would like 
a brilliant picture of this Indiana 
countryside, just slip into one of 
the studios for a smoke and a 
chat, and maybe a very modest 
sum will win you your picture. 


Now you can go over to Tur- 
key Run, where the river makes 
an extraordinary chasm through 
the lichen-covered rocks. The 
State has wisely made this a 
State park with a guest house, 
and a day or two spent here is 
a vacation in itself. 


This place was a tough spot 
for the settlers to fight the In- 
dians, for the Red Men knew 
every bracken foothold, and out 
of a leafy blind their arrows 
answered the barking squirrel 
rifles of the pioneers. 


Now discover for yourself the 
city of Vincennes. What a 
Frenchified name for an Indiana 
town, but Vincennes was the 
ceriter from which Old France 
hoped to make this country its 
own, and the representative of 
the royal Fleur-de-Lis was one 
Francois Margane, Sieur de Vin- 
cennes, who established this 
town as a French military post 
~ about 1731. 


This was part of the great 
Mississippi territory which the 
French claimed by right of dis- 
covery and held even after 
Wolfe beat Montcalm on the 


Plains of Abraham. The Red- 
coats took it from them in 1777 
but they did not hold it long, 
for one sturdy George Rogers 
Clark came out of Virginia and 
in an astounding march led his 
American riflemen from the bat- 
tle of Kaskaskia to the capture 
of Vincennes, adding another 
important slice to American ter- 
ritory. Remarkable lads, these 
Clarks — a brother of George 
Rogers was the Clark end of the 
Lewis and Clatk expedition 
which took a hand in adding the 
great Northwest to these United 
States. 


There is an old novel called 
“Alice of Old Vincennes,” and 
men like Hugh Poindexter who 
write romances of the early 
American scene are worth read- 
ing in your loafing hours along 
the tree-shaded trails of Indiana. 


That trenchant old fighter, 
Mad Anthony Wayne, strides in- 
to the history of this country, 
for he smashed the Indians at 
the battle of Fallen Timbers, and 
so we have an Indiana city 
named Fort Wayne. 


If you want to delve further 
into American history, the old 
Hoosier State gives you another 
chance, for you can go over to 
Knox and Sullivan counties and 
inspect the mounds and fottifica- 
tions left by some prehistoric in- 
habitants. And if you learn 
anything about them, be sure to 
let us know, for who can tell 
what ghosts dance in the purple 
haze that shadows an Indian 
Summer evening on the banks of 
the Wabash. 
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pes Assures Dependable Digitalis Therapy 


‘the Prepared from selected leaf — blended to insure 

eo uniformity. Carefully assayed by the Hatcher- 

fe Brody Cat Method and clinically tested. Six 
years Therapeutic use demonstrates a preparation of 

led UNIFORM POTENCY STABILITY ACTIVITY 

ACCURACY OF DOSAGE 

early The uniform results obtained by the use of Whole Leaf 

7 Digitalis Tablets (Lederle) are in a large measure due to 

ong 


the careful blending of several different lots of the leaf. 


a When 10 per cent of the current stock has been used, a 

hter, similar amount of a new lot of carefully selected leaf is 

S 1f- incorporated into the mixture. This is the method, devel- 

a oped by the Cardiac Clinics of Greater New York, and 

eo has been followed by the Lederle Laboratories through- 
city out the period in which Whole Leaf Digitalis Tablets have 

been prepared for general use. 

ther 
old uinidine Suiphate | Digitalis Tablets* cederte 

ealizing that t 

definite are supplied in the following dosage: 

ie the use of Quinidine Sul- | 34 cat unit, .048 gram ( 34 grain ) per tablet 

ifica- phate in certain definite bl 

c in- cardiacirregularities, the 1 cat unit, .096 gram (134 grains) per tablet 

Lederle Laboratories | 2 cat units,.192 gram (3 grains) per tablet 

earn provide a_ high-grade Fi Pies whence bl h k 

re to product in3 and § grain ive amber tubDesot 20 taDlets eac pet package 
tell capsules. *The word ‘‘Lederle”’ is engraved on each Whole Leaf 

irpl e Digitalis Tablet supplied by the Lederle Laboratories. 
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ks of LEDERLE LABORATORIES ING. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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New Window-Type 
Ventilating Fans 


An improved line of window- 
type ventilating fans is an- 
nounced by Signal Electric Mfg. 


Co. Two designs are offered, 
the adjustable type for windows 
from 24 to 37 inches and built- 
in type for permanent installa- 
tion. Both types are supplied 
with either A. C. or D. C. motor 
(not Universal). 

They are equipped with a 10- 
inch silent blade that displaces 
530 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Installation in the upper inside 
sash permits raising and lower- 
ing of the upper window when 
shutters are closed. Shutters 
are opened by the pull of a cord 
and the same cord controls a 
switch that operates the motor. 


N. Y. Group Hospitals 
Reach Hundred Mark 


More than one hundred hospi- 
tals with an enrolment of 640 
members have joined the three- 
cent-a-day plan recently launched 
by the Associated Hospital Ser- 
vice of New York, according to 
Frank Van Dyk, executive di- 
rector. Also, a large number of 
hospitals in and adjacent to the 


city are waiting acceptance of 
their application for member- 
ship. 

Fannie Hurst, well known 
novelist, was the first subscriber 
to the plan. Among the first 
groups to enroll were a group 
of guards at Central Park Zoo. 

All residents of New York 
or within a radius of fifty miles 
are eligible to join. Each sub- 
scriber will be given the privi- 


of choosing his hospital 


from among the hundred or 
more hospitals of the plan. All 
applicants must be less than 66 
years old and sign a statement 
that they are in good health. 

About 4,000 types of illness 
and injuries are covered by the 
plan. Exceptions are pulmonary 
tuberculosis after diagnosis 4s 
such, social diseases, hospital 
care provided for under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, quar- 
antinable diseases and mental 
disorders. | Maternity care is 
available after a minimum of ten 
months. 

Professional Hospital Serves 
Community with Oxygen 
Therapy Ambulance 
(Continued from page 19) 
necessary for the asphyxiated pa- 
tient to remain at the scene of 
accident for treatment, for he 
can be adequately treated en 
route to the hospital. The new 
ambulance is a veritable operat- 

ing room on wheels. 
Dr. Paul D. Crimm, supt, 
Boehne T. B. Hospital, Evans- 
ville, was recently reelected pres- 
ident, Indiana T. B. Ass'n. 
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@ Any hospital keeping up this service will have one of the 
best encyclopedias of information that could be desired" 
— wrote one superintendent of a leading hospital in 
Milwaukee. 

@ Another wrote, "It is the reference library for which 
hospital administrators have long been waiting." 


HOSPITAL ABSTRACT SERVICE 
(Edited by Dr. W. P. Morrill) 


THE LATEST INFORMATION in condensed form on such subjects as air- 
conditioning, group hospitalization, etc., taken from widely scattered publi- 
cation articles. 
A “BABY ENCYCLOPEDIA”’ 

Each month the Editor, Dr. Morrill, searches over 100 technical, 

professional and scientific journals and presents to you the essen- 

tial points of articles of particular interest to hospital executives. 

YOUR HOSPITAL NEEDS THIS SERVICE 
The Abstracts are printed on 4x6 cards, self-indexed and ready to 
file. A set of main subject guide cards furnished with the service. 


May we send you complete details? 


PHYSICIANS' RECORD COMPANY 
161 W. Harrison St. Dept. G6 Chicago, Ill. 


WILSON SODA LIME 


efficient economical 
dependable iso-thermic 


Insist on genuine Wilson Soda Lime for use in 
your metabolism apparatus and oxygen therapy 


Write to Department H, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge B, Mass., for free correction chart and booklet de- 
scribing various grades and meshes. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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HOW to do it— | 
WHERE to get it— and 
WHY 


Without cost to you any of the literature listed below will be 
forwarded promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This informa- 
tion ts practical for your hospital. Order by number, and address 
this magazine, 43 East Ohio Street, Room 1016, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 71—Foot Weakness and Cor- 
rection. Containing practical ex- 
cerpts on the etiology and mechan- 
ical treatment of many foot con- 
ditions, together with catalogue of 
corrective appliances. This book 
is written for and distributed to 
the medical profession. However, 
while treatments suggested are in- 
tended as information to be used 
by physicians, nurses will find 
much of interest. 48 pages. 


No. 72—Plant Conditioning. 38 
pages regarding paint and its ap- 
plication for walls, ceilings, floors, 
structures, exteriors, interiors and 
equipment. Tells how the correct 
paint reduces lighting bills and ex- 
penses, making better work. and 
working conditions. 


No. 73—Floor Facts. This hand- 
book provides the person respon- 
sible for floor maintenahce sound 
information regarding the treat- 
ment for all types of floors. 


No. 74—Alphabetical Method of 
Cross-Indexing Case Histories. De- 
scribes cross-indexing in detail, al- 
phabetical nomenclature of diseases 
and operations, statistics card file, 
the patient's index, filing equip- 
ment, laboratory indexing system, 
etc. 


No. 75—X-rays in Diagnosis. For 
the radiologist and x-ray techni- 
cian. This 32-page book illustrates 
well the ever increasing importance 
of x-rays in diagnosis. 

e 


No. 76—Dietetic Products. A wide 
variety of products are listed for 
the use of the dietitian in special 
diets. Includes a list of the ap- 
proximate food, caloric and glu- 
cose values in 100 gram portions 
of food. Also booklet of recipes 
for use in allergy diets. 


e 

No. 61. Operating Light. A story 
showing the vast improvements in 
modern operating light equipment, 
pointing out the many- advantages 
over the old fashioned antiquated 
equipment. Special attention paid 
to coolness, focus, safety and ef- 
fortless vision. 


No. 59—Civilization’s Greatest 
Menace. A booklet under the above 
title thoroughly discusses the dan- 
gers of water pollution, amebic 
dysentery and other water-borne 
diseases as caused by cross con- 
nections and hack-siphonage in 
plumbing fixtures. 


No. 56—The Story of Hospital 
Sheeting. A very interesting book- 
let, well illustrated, on the manu- 
facture, use and care of rubber 
sheeting in the hospital. 
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Northwest Institute of Hospital Liquids 
Medical Technology.Ine. Incorporated 

Its Aims and Purposes Cc H I C A G Oo 

(No. 15 of a Series) Manufacturers of 

The preparation of stains, re- 1 i j 
agents and al other —— for Filtrair Solutions 
clinical laboratory use (particu- : 
larly the very exacting schaiens Physiologic Saline 0.857% 
for physiological chemistry) is Ringer’s Solution 
within the knowledge of every Hartmann’s Solution 
Northwest trained clinical labor- Dextrose Solution 5% 


atory technician. This knowledge 


not only enables them to effect in Distilled Water 


a substantial saving in costs, but Dextrose Solution 57% | 

aids them greatly in the applica- in Physiologic Salt Solution 

tion of their use, another reason Dextrose Solution 10% 

why Northwest Institute grad- in Distilled Water 

uates invariably fulfill all the re- Dextrose Solution 10% 
quirements of the most exacting in Physiologic Salt Solution 
clinical laboratory directors. Dextrose Solution 25% 

The catalog ex- in Distilled Water 

plaining all other 

phases of this 

training will be 

quest. Protein-Free ... 

x | 

3419 East Lake St. pe ay Non-Pyrogenic 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“KRYSTAL-KLEER“ 


STERILE SOLUTIONS OF 


DEXTROSE U.S. P. 
AMPOULES 
A FEW OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


1, Absolute safety and dependability. 

2. Rigid Laboratory Control. 

3. Manufactured in a modern, well- 
equipped laboratory where every pre- 
caution is taken for your protection. 


4, Each SO0cc. ampoule -contains 25 
of pure dextrose by weight. 


5. Economical. x TROS” 


PRICES Bulk packages of 100 Ampoules—S0ce. 
50%, $15.00. Bulk packages of 100 Ampoules — 
100cc. 50%, $27.50. 


PHILADELPHIA AMPOULE 
LABORATORIES:, 


621-23 N, 2nd STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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California 
— A new physi- 
cal therapy unit will be built 
at Redlands Community Hospi- 
tal, as a memorial to the late Dr. 
E. J. Eytinge. 

Sacramento — Sutter Hospital 
has undergone reorganization 
and is now a non-profit institu- 
tion; in the future the hospital 
will be known as Sutter Hospi- 
tal of Sacramento. 

Florida 

Miami — Jackson Memorial 
Hospital’s new main unit, which 
will add about 150 beds for 
private patients, will be started 
soon. 

Illinois 

A veterans’ hospital for south- 
ern Illinois was recently urged 
before the hospitalization board 

f the Veterans Administration 
in Washington, D. C. The proj- 
ect would cost $1,500,000. 


Indiana 

Muncie — Construction will 
begin soon on a new 50-bed an- 
nex to Ball Memorial Hospital, 
a gift of the Ball families of 
Muncie. It is expected to be 
completed by Fall. 

Rochester — Work was 
started last month on the new 
Woodlawn Hospital, according 
to announcement by its owner 


HOSPITAL NEWS AND 
NOTES 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 


and director, Dr. Milton Leck- 
rone. 


Kentucky 
Lexington — A $4,000,000 
Federal hospital and farm, de- 
voted to the care and cure of 
narcotic addicts, was opened five 
miles west of this city June 1. 
Dr. Lawrence Kolb has been 
placed in charge. 
Michigan 
Gaylord — Construction has 
been started on a new institution 
to be called Northern Michigan 
Tuberculosis Hospital. The site 
is one mile north of Gaylord. 
Montana 
Fort Harrison — The Federal 
government has alloted $90,- 
000 to the Veterans’ Hospital 
for improvements and additions. 
New York 
Staten Island — An applica- 
tion for an $800,000 P. W. loan 
for a building at Sea View Hos- 
pital has been made by the De- 
partment of Hospitals, New 
York City. The unit will be 
used as a permanent home for 
the New York City Children’s 
Hospital which must vacate its 
present building to make room 
for a proposed park develop- 
ment and bridge. 
North Dakota 
Jamestown — North Dakota 
State Hospital for the Insane is 
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to have a $200,000 addition; 
work is to start this month. 


There Was Gold That 
Did Not Glitter 


That old adage, “all is not 
gold that glitters,” became luck- 
ily reversed into something like 
all gold does not glitter in the 
recent experience of Children’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 

When the shabby old man in 
the heavy overcoat appeared at 
the door of the hospital on a 
very hot day last summer, no one 
ever dreamed he was a patron 
saint in disguise. Rather the 
implication was that he had 
strayed into the Children’s Hos- 
pital by mistake. He must be 
looking for the old people’s 
home, or just wandering aimless- 
ly. He wanted to be shown 
about the hospital, and the front 
office attendant politely obliged, 
not realizing that his peering 
glances meant gold. But it was 
one case where politeness paid a 
handsome profit. 

A few weeks ago the shabbily 
dressed old man died. And 
much to the surprise of Dr. 
Walter Ramsey, medical director, 
the hospital received $25,000 
from his will — without solici- 
tation, without strings attached. 


Trustees of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund have appropriated 
two hundred and eighty-four 
thousand dollars ($284,000) for 
the work of the year beginning 
July 1. The appropriations were 
made for rural education, medi- 
cal services, and Negro welfare. 


[+ Opportunities @ | 


AZNOE’S CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR 

NURSES AND NATIONAL PHYSI- 
CIANS’ EXCHANGE have listed attrac- 
tive positions for Class Physicians, 
Hospital Executives, Graduate Nurses, 
Technicians, Dietitians and other trained 
medical personnel. Application form on 
request. 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


POSITIONS—In all states — for Nurses 

(all kinds), technicians, doctors — all 
kinds of institutional employees. Estab- 
lished 1904. F Kniest, R. P. Peters 
Tr. Bldg., Omaha. 


““NEVERSSLIP” ‘‘Tightens as Tissues 
Shrink’’ 


Preventing haem ort- 
rhage. Popular with 
Hospitals Everywhere. 


Ask your Dealer or 


Trade Mark 
*“NSS’”’ SALES CO., Mfers., 
Wenona, Ill., U. S. A. 


THE FINEST 
LOCATION IN 


The advantages of a splendid cen- 
tral location; the prestige of a 
renowned address; the luxuries of 
a truly fine hotel—all these, and 
more, are yours when you select 
the Melbourne Hotel as your St. 
Louis headquarters. 


400 ROOMS 


From 


$9 50 
s 
Single 
WITH BATH 
O. P. 


Greathouse 
Manager 


MELBOURNE 
HOTEL 
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MINERAL 
ALKALI 


BALANCE 
with 

KALAK 

WATER 


Hypertonic — 
Alkaline — 
Carbonated — 


Not Laxative 


The years of experience with physicians who have 
used Kalak Water show that the use of a formula contain- 
ing calcium, magnesium, sodium and potassium salts repre- 
sents a correctly balanced solution. This is Kalak which as 
such aids in maintaining a balanced base reserve. 


How Alkaline is Kalak? 

One liter of Kalak requires 700 cc. N/10 HCl for neu- 
tralization of bases present as bicarbonates. Kalak is cap- 
able of neutralizing approximately three-quarters its vol- 
ume of decinormal hydrochloric acid. 


When you wish to alkalinize the patient either before 
or after operation or as part of your regimen of treatment, 
prescribe Kalak Water — pleasant to take — pure — 
definite in alkali composition. 


KALAK 


WATER CO. 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 
6 Church Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REMEMBER this 


one simple rule 


and 


PREVENT DISASTER! 


NEVER PERMIT ETHER TO COME INTO THE HOS- 
PITAL IN ANY LARGER CONTAINERS THAN CAN 
BE CONVENIENTLY CARRIED INTO THE OPERAT- 
ING ROOM.SEALED AND OPENED THERE ONLY AS 


Ether presents, tie danger if stored and handled with due regard for 
the fact that its vapor is one of the most highly inflammable of all 
gasses. The storing of ether in drums, from which smaller containers 
are filled as needed, is exceedingly dangerous. In the process of 
opening the drum and drawing off a quantity of the ether, it is im- 
possible to preyent ether vapor from escaping. Falling to the floor 
it spreads with great rapidity. The scratch of a shoe nail on the floor, 
a stored up charge of static electricity, a light switch Or motor not 
wholly vapor proof,—an explosion—and disaster is inevitable. 


Mallinckrodt Ether for Anesthesia is packed for convenience 
in containers sized to suit the daily requirements of any 
size hospital. These containers, chemically treated to 
preclude the —— of contamination, are hermetically 
sealed with the patented solderless closure, and may be 
stored in any quantity with perfect safety. 


A container, of the size needed for each operating period, 
should be carried to the operating room SEALED and 
opened there, and there only. 


Mallinckrodt Ether for Anesthesia is favored by anesthetists 
and surgeons who demand safe, controlled effect. Pro- 
duced with every technical safeguard that 68 years of 
manufacturing experience dictates, from the selection of 
the base materials to the super-sensitive special tests, 
Mallinckrodt Ether for Anesthesia is entirely free from 
peroxides, aldehydes and all toxic impurities. Due to the 
patented packaging it will be as pure, when opened in the 
Operating room, as it was when packaged. 


Mallinckrodt Ether for Anesthesia is packed 

in VY pound, 1% pound, 1 pound and 5 

pound, chemically treated, hermetically sealed, 
patented closure containers. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
Makers of over 
1500 Fine Medicinal Chemicals 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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AMERTAN 


The Sciestific Treatment for Burns 


“forined supports multiplying epithelial cells and lessens 


The tannic acid treatment of burns decreases toxemia, 
limits infection, restricts loss of body fluids, and relieves 
pain. The protective layer of coagulated protein which is 


sear formation. +t Amertan is tannic acid, 5 percent solution, 
and Merthiolate, Lilly, 1:5,000, in a water-soluble jelly base. 
The tannic acid in the jelly has the same action that it has 
in fresh solution. Amertan is antiseptic, soothing, conven- 
ient to apply, and stable. It offers a practical treatment for 
ambulatory cases as well as patients at bed rest. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. 6108 
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